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ABSTRACT 

This •nonograpt is the Rirst in a qroup of studies on 
the role of education in th° formation of social and civic attitudes. 
1 t is the basic tenet 0 f this study that the differences in 
background, attitudes, and behavior of secondary school teachers in 
Uqanda have sionifioant implications for the effects which schools 
have on the attitudes, values, and knowledge of the oupils. The 
identification of various types o f teachers in terms o f their own 
orientations towards crucial aspects of the national development of 
Uganda provides important baseline information for further studyino 
the school as an aoent o* political socialization in new states. 
Chapters include descriptions of; 1) educational system in t'oanda; 2) 
sampling procedure; i) pretest, codino and analysis, questionnaire 
administration, d a ^ a processing; ti) factor analysis; definition o f 
teacher croups; *) teacher communications behavior, affective and 
cognitive oiientation toward government, awareness and discussion o* 
National a f fairs; **) teacher views of pupil participation, and 
relevance of education; f) teacher interaction with society, and the 
community; and, °) teeeher as an innovator. The present analysis 
could prove useful for the olannino tgsfcs of recruiting, trainino, 
and utilization of the teachers. (SRE) 
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FOREWORD 



by 

Hans N. Weiler 



This monograph is the first in a group of studies on the role 
of education in the formation of social and civic attitudes and is part 
of the SIDEC research program on "Content and Methods of Education for 
Development." The aim of this particular specialization of the SIDEC 
research program is to identify properties of educational systems and 
processes which can be shown to influence the development, maintenance, 
and change of attitudes towards the social and political system and 
towards the individual's role in it. Within the conceptual framework 
of political socialization, studies in this area are expected to pro- 
vide further insights into the individual and environmental correlates 
of attitude formation. 

While this field of analysis is relatively new, especially 
in its application to emerging political systems, the present study 
on attitudes and behavior of secondary school teachers in Uganda al- 
ready suggests several important dimensions of the process by which, 
within the environment of educational institutions, socially and polit- 
ically relevant norms and values are being transmitted. The identifi- 
cation of various types of teachers in terms of their own orientations 
towards crucial aspects of the national development of Uganda provides 
important baseline information for further studying the school as an 
agent of political socialization in new states. At the same time, the 
present analysis should prove useful for the task of optimally allocating 
material and human resources within the educational system. 

Further studies in this general area of research are now in 
preparation and will be published in subsequent .issues of this series. 
These studies approach the problem of understanding the role of educa- 
tion in the process of political socialization in a variety of different 
ways and in different socio-political settings. It is expected that 
the results of these various studies will accumulate in such a way as 
to allow, in due time, significant comparative analyses. 

Since studies of this general nature raise peculiar and, in 
many ways, unique problems of data processing and analysis, it was 
decided to retain, in this published version of the original study, 
as much information on the analytical procedures employed by the author 
as possible. 



PREFACE 



As with all such research, this study would not have been 
possible without the cooperation and help of a number of people. At 
the top of the list must come thoso in the educational system of Uganda 
who gave so freely of their time. Ministry officials, headmasters, and 
teachers were both sympathetic and cooperative, willing to add one more 
chore to already full timetables. Among the many officials who were 
helpful, the author would like to mention two in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion: W. Rwetsiba, the Permanent Secretary, and M. K. Sozi, formerly the 

Chief Education Officer. Credit must also be given to the Makerere 
Institute of Social Research for providing supporting facilities to the 
researcher during the fieldwork in Uganda. 

A considerable debt to the Stanford International Development 
Education Center should be acknowledged. The Center provided the frame- 
work, the training, and the encouragement which made it possible for the 
author to undertake such a study. In particular, the author is indebted 
to Dr. H. N. Weiler for his unflagging support and advice throughout the 
entire process. The knowledge that help end advice would always be 
available contributed substantially to morale in the field in times of 
stress. Similar debts are owed to the other members of the Stanford 
faculty: Dr. W. 0. Jones and Dr. N. L. Gage. The extensive experience 

of Dr. Jones in Africa provided some valuable insights and suggestions 
at critical points. The willingness of Dr. Gage to become immersed in 
the technical details of analysis and the procedures for reporting the 
results was of substantial help. The author would also like to acknow- 
ledge the technical advice on analytic procedures provided by Doctors 
R. Heath and R. Snow. 

The author would like to extend his appreciation to Dr. K. Prewitt 
for his willingness to share his expertise in political socialization 
research and for making available the results of his pioneering study of 
socialization in East Africa. The author is also indebted to George Von 
der Muhll for sharing the ideas and research experience deriving from his 
extensive work in the schools of Tanzania. 

The study resulting in this publication was made under a fellow- 
ship granted by the Foreign Area Fellowship Program of The Ford Founda- 
tion. Support for the computer time used in the analysis and editorial 
services was provided by the USOE under their research grant to S1DEC 
(0EC-4-7-062S97-1654) . The author also wishes to express his gratitude 
to Famah Andrew for her exceptional ability to make effective use of the 
MTST typewriter. Finally I am deeply indebted to my wife for her under- 
standing and support during the four-year gestation period of this study, 
and also for the long hours which she spent editing the manuscript. 



David R. Evans 

December, 1968 
Stanford University 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM: TEACHERS AS AGENTS OF SOCIALIZATION 



Since the end of World War II the political and economic organi- 
zation of much of the world has moved at an ever accelerating pace from 
a pattern of colonial dependencies to a pattern of newly independent 
nations, until today only small parts of the world remain in a politically 
deperdent status. Commensurate with those developments, particularly in 
the past decade, the social sciences have become increasingly interested 
in the theoretical and practical problems posed by the task of creating, 
developing, and maintaining these new entities. The efforts of the 
social scientists were initially focused on the problems of structure, 
both economic and political. More recently attention has been directed 
toward the study of the human resources needed by those structures. 
Research has begun to focus on the individual whose skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and values may or may not be suitable for the structures in 
which he must work. 

From a study of the characteristics of the human resources, the 
raw materials from which a nation is fashioned, it is but a short step to 
begin asking how these characteristics are acquired. The possible sources 
of acquisition are numerous, ranging from family, clan, and community to 
the more formal agencies of school, mass media, youth groups, and armies. 
Starting in the late 1950's there has been a growing interest in the role 
of formal education since it is considered one of the prime sources of 
training of the human resources needed for development. Initially, the 
goal was to train individuals for participation in the modem economy by 
providing them with basic literacy skills which would allow them to staff 
the political and economic structures of the nation. Large proportions 
of the resources available were channeled into the formal educational 
structure in an attempt to make up for the relative scarcity of education 
during the colonial period. Expansion rates of 100% and more became com- 
mon in the 1960 's as new countries faced the task of running their own 
governments , 

As the critical years immediately following independence have 
passed, and at least minimal levels of educational development have been 
reached, attention begins to focus on education as a potential source of 
more than just literate civil servants. Increasingly questions are asked 
about the role of education in f~ .:ing the loyalties, values, and atti- 
tudes which are a necessary part ot the development of a national social 
and cultural entity. Commissions are appointed to investigate ways in 
which the schools can be used to promote national goals and develop in- 
dividual values relevant to the new national society. In a parallel way, 




1 



emphasis in the social sciences moves from the study of manpower outputs 
to a consideration of schools as agents of socialization and a study of 
the characteristics of students emerging from different types of educa- 
tional institutions. 



1 2 

Among the social science disciplines, economics, sociology, 
and political science began to devote serious efforts to the investiga- 
tion of the role of education in promoting national development. Of the 
three, political science recently has provided perhaps the best developed 
framework for a study of the socialization process in the schools. The 
study of socialization as a political phenomenon evolved from a chain 
of events which began with the dissatisfaction of many political scien- 
tists with the field of comparative government as it stood at the end 
of World War II. Attempting to deal with the rapid and far flung poli- 
tical changes of the period after the war, they found the discipline 
too much immersed in static, formalistic approaches. The result of this 
and of other trends was the growth of interest in theories which would 
be able to deal with political change and development. ^ 



The new interest in political development meshed naturally with 
the interest in the many new states of Africa and Asia to produce a 
growing body of research. An early benchmark was established with the 



^Economists have concentrated mainly on the schools as producers 
of the manpower necessary for economic development and on the private 
returns to investment in education. For examples of such studies see: 

F. Harbison and C. A. Myers, Education, Manpower and Economic Growth 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1964) . For a very comprehensive 

collection of writings in the field see: M. J. Bowma. et al. (eds.). 

Readings in the Economics of Education (Paris : UNESCO, 1968) . 

2 

Sociologists have been interested in the effect of schooling on 
occupation, mobility, and elite recruitment. A good collection of 
articles covering many of these fields is found in: A. H. Halsey, 

J. Floud, and C. A. Anderson (eds.), Education, Economy, and Society : 

A Reader in the Sociology of Education (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 

1961). An excellent example of the application of sociology of develop- 
ing countries is provided by the work of Foster in West Africa. See for 
example: P. J. Foster, Education and Social Change in Ghana (London: 

Poutledge and Kegan Paul, 1963). 

3 

The development of the new approaches is discussed in more 
detail by G. Almond and G. Powell in the introduction to their book: 
Comparative Politics: A Developmental Approach (Boston: Little, 

Brown and Co., 1966), pp. 1-15. 
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publication of The Politics of the Developing Areas by Almond and Coleman. 
As further research was completed it became increasingly clear that the 
amount and type of education provided within a country was an important 
determinant of the level of political development. Supporting evidence 
for this belief became available in the collection of case studies and 
summarizing comments produced by Coleman in his Education and Political 
Development . 5 Initially education was seen as important because it 
transmitted specific skills and knowledge about the political system to 
future citizens. Thus, attempts were made to relate measures of the 
amount of education to development of different types of political 

structures .6 

In this context, increasing importance was being olaced on the 
attitudes, beliefs, and values of individuals as a significant aspect of 
the basis for any political system. This psychological dimension of the 
political system became known as the 'political culture' and served to 
focus interest on the individual's perceptions of his political environ- 
ment. Considerable effort was devoted to delineating useful dimensions 
of political cultures which could be related to the process of political 
development in different countries.? 

Attempts to understand the political culture as an aggregate of 
the perceptions of individuals led to the need for understanding the 
process by which individuals acquired their beliefs, attitudes, and values 
about the political system. This field, known as political socialization, 
has shown renewed vigor in the last few years and has produced an ever 



a 

G. Almond and J. S. Coleman (eds.). The Politics of the 
Developing Areas (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 

1960) . 

^J. S. Coleman (ed.). Education and Political Development 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1965) . For a 

recent review of the research in the field of education and politics 
see H. N. Weiler, "Education and Political Development," Review of 
Educational Research , XXXVIII, No. 3 (June, 1968), pp. 231-243. 

^See for example the discussion of political systems in relation 
to indices of development in Coleman's summary chapter. Almond and 
Coleman, ojk cit . , pp, 536-544. 

7 

The seminal work in this area is, of course. The Civic Cultur e 
by 6. Almond and S. Verba. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1965. 

Originally published by Princeton University Press in 1963.) For examples 
of the application of these concepts see the case studies collected by 
L. W. Pye and S. Verba (eds.), Political Culture and Political Development 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1965). 
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